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MESTROVIC-A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


In 1883, a peasant couple lrom the village of Otavice were working as 
manual laborers in Vrpolje, Dalmatian Croatia, where their son, Ivan 
Mestrovic, was born. When he was about one year old, the family re¬ 
turned to their native village to live on their small farm. Here, on the 
slopes of the Dinaric Alps, dose to the Adriatic coast, Metrovic grew up 
in the primitive surroundings of the poor farming region. As a small 
boy, he tended his father’s sheep and helped with the work in the fields. 

When he was about thirteen years old, he began to use his free time 
for carving ornaments in wood, and soon progressed to making human 
figures in wood, or better, soft stone. Young Ivan was inspired by his 
father, who also liked to carve in wood and stone. For amusement the 
youth carved likenesses of his shepherd and shepherdess companions, the 
sheep and goats with which he was so familiar, or horses and horsemen of 
the region. Living among people of a simple religious faith, he naturally 
began to carve madonnas, crucifixions, and pietas. He quickly became 
known outside of his village and district. People in near-by towns talked 
of his talent and need of schooling, but in spite of sympathy and good 
will it was not until he was fifteen that money was found to send him to 
Split as an apprentice to a master mason who made altars and grave 
memorials. 

One year in Split was followed bv seven in Vienna, where he was at 
first a private pupil of a retired professor. Then he was accepted by the 
Academy of Fine Arts where he remained until he graduated. Leisure 
from school work was devoted to sculpture which attracted wide attention 
when it was exhibited. As first criticism was controversial; the progres¬ 
sives approved his work, and the conservatives attacked it, but quickly 
he won the approval of both. 

The Vienna years were followed by a visit to Italy and two years of 
work in Paris. Here it was that, attracted by his exhibited works, the old 
and already famous master, Rodin, invited Mestrovic to his studio. They 
became well acquainted and kept in touch with one another until the 
older man’s death. Mestrovic greatly valued and respected Rodin, who 
in turn often expressed enthusiasm for his younger colleague. “Mestrovic 
is the greatest phenomenon among the sculptors,” sums up Rodin’s atti¬ 
tude in his own words. 


At the time of the international exhibition at Rome in 1911, 
Mestrovic was already widely known in France, Austria, and his native 
Croatia. His more than seventy sculptures at the Serbian pavilion of the 
exhibition spread his fame to all of Europe. From that time, the list of 
his exhibitions reads like a list of the principal cities of the Western 
world. Continental cities led in the number of exhibitions before the 
First World War. London had its first big showing of Mestrovic work 
in 1915; New York followed in 1924. Other cities in Great Britain and 
America showed his work as exhibitions could be arranged. 

During the First World War, Mestrovic played a prominent part in 
the patriotic activities which led to the birth of Yugoslavia as a new 
nation. In 1919 he returned to his native land and settled in Zagreb and 
Split. He became rector of the Art Academy at Zagreb, a position he 
held until the beginning of the Second World War. During the period 
between the wars the Art Academy produced a large number of talented 
young sculptors, but not at the expense of the master's work. He pro¬ 
duced many public monuments, some as commissions, many others as gifts, 
and continued to produce many more intimate pieces. 

Acting as architect and sculptor, Mestrovic built and decorated three 
chapels; the mortuary chapel of the Racic family at Cavtat. near Dubrovnik, 
a memorial chapel at his own village of Otravice, and a smaller chapel at 
Dalmatian Kossovo in memory King Zvonimir, a good Croatian King of 
the eleventh century. Among his other architectural works is the design 
of his own villa at Split. 

At Split he made and presented to the city a monument to the first 
Croatian poet, Marko Marulic, as well as the colossal figure (about thirty 
feet high) of the Croatian Bishop, Gregory of Nin, an historical personality 
(Berislavia) who was both bishop and leader of the army. 

Among his commissioned monuments in Yugoslavia are: the stone 
relief of King Peter I situated above the entrance of old Dubrovnik; 
“Bishop Strossmayer" and the “Foundtain of Life" at Zagreb; and “The 
Victor" and the “Memorial to France" at Belgrade. The most significant 
among them is the “Unknown Soldiers Tomb" at Avala, situated on an 
ideal hilltop ten miles from Belgrade. This mausoleum was built of 
black granite and was commissioned by King Alexander I of Yugoslavia. 







Besides the public monuments in his own country, only a lew of which 
have been mentioned, Mestrovic made two American Indian equestrian 
figures which dominate the entrance to Grant Park, Chicago. He also 
made three monuments for the city of Bucharest (Roumania); one to 
Bratianu in front of his library, one to King Carol I in front of the Royal 
Palace, and one to King Ferdinand I. The last named, is an enormous 
group, the horseman alone is about thirty feet high, and is encircled by 
four immense “Victories.” These monuments were personally commis¬ 
sioned by King Carol II who showed much interest in art. 

Works of Ivan Mestrovic are to be found at all the more important 
modern public galleries and museums in Europe, especially in Great 
Britain, France, Czechoslovakia, and naturally, Yugoslavia. Numerous 
works, particularly portaits, are in private collections in England. Many 
museums in this country also have at least one piece of sculpture. 

During the recent World War Mestrovic, the patriot, was not the 
man to compromise his beliefs. For a time he was in prison, but the 
intervention of the Vatican made it possible for him to take refuge in 
Switzerland. When the war in Europe was over he worked for a time in 
Rome. Like many other freethinking men, he found it impossible to 
return to his native country after the war. Knowing that certain trouble 
lay ahead in his communist-dominated home land, he was persuaded to 
come to this country. Now at Syracuse University, he is again teaching 
and carrying on his work. 

The works currently on exhibit are those done during and after the 
recent war. It is the first representative collection of Mestrovic’s sculpture 
to be available in this country since the series of exhibits nearly a quarter 
of a century ago. This exhibition was arranged by the American Acad¬ 
emy of Arts and Letters and the National Institute of Arts and Letters. 
It opened in the Morgan Wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York, an especial distinction as it was an exception to the museum’s 
practice with regard to one-man exhibitions for living artists. Beginning 
in Washington, these pieces of sculpture and drawings are now to be 
exhibited widely through the country, giving the American public and 
especially our younger artists a chance to become acquainted with the 
recent work of one of the most famous European sculptors of our day. 
















































CATALOGUE 


SCULPTURE 

1. “Raising of Lazarus/’ wood relief 

2. “Judgment of the Sinner,” w^ood relief 

3. “Jesus and Mary Magdalen,” wood reliel 

4. “Entrance Into Jerusalem,” w 7 ood relief 

5. “He Is Risen,” wood relief 

6. “Touch Me Not,” w r ood relief 

7. “Persephone and Dionysos,” marble 

8. “Despair,” marble 

9. “Mother and Child,” marble 

10. “Study for Pieta,” bronze 

11. “Job,” bronze 

12. “Happy Youth,” bronze 

13. “The Suppliant Persephone,” bronze 

14. “Atlantide,” bronze 

15. “Study for Job,” bronze 

16. “Study for St. Jerome,” bronze 

17. “Sketch for Job,” bronze 

18. “Sketch for Despair,” bronze 

19. “Sketch for St. John of the Apocalypse,” bronze 

20. “Inspired Woman,” bronze 

21. “Sketch for Prometheus,” bronze 

22. “St. Francis,” bronze 

23. “Teaching the Child to Pray,” bronze 

24. “Vestal Virgin,” bronze 

25. “Flight Into Egypt,” wood relief 

26. “Jesus Among the Wise Men,” wood relief 

27. “Sermon on the Mount,” wood relief 

28. “In Gethsemane,” wood relief 

29. “The Magdalen at the Cross,” wood relief 

30. “Woman at the Cross,” wood 

31. “Woman at the Cross,” head with hand, wood 

32. “Woman at the Cross,” head with hand, w T ood 

33. “Madonna With Child,” wood relief 




34. “Madonna with Child,” wood relief 

35. “The Annunciation,” wood relief 

36. “Christ and the Woman of Samaria,” wood relief 

37. “Madonna With Child,” wood 

38. “The Bearer,” wood 

39. “The Bearer,” wood 

40. “Angel With Violin,” wood relief 

41. “After Birth,” bronze relief 

42. “Pieta,” bronze relief 

43. “Study for Madonna and Child,” bronze 

44. “Study of Cyclops,” bronze 

45. “Madonna and Child,” black marble 

DRA WINGS 

46. “Christ and St. Francis” 

47. “Madonna on Crescent” 

48. “Madonna and Angels,” painting 

49. “St. Jerome” 

50. “Persephone” 

51. “Study for Pieta,” five figures 

52. “Study for Pieta,” four figures 

53. “Job” 

54. “Despair” 

55. “Pieta” 

56. “Crucifixion” 

57. “Two Women and Babe” 

58. “Sitting Girl and Violin” 

59. “Woman With Raised Hands” 

60. “Seated Reader and Girl” 

61. “Man With Book” 

62. “Archer” 

63. “Baby and Woman’s Hands” 

64. “Christ Transfigured” 

65. “Woman” 

66. “Madonna and Child” 

67. “Madonna and Child” 

68. “Praying Woman” 

69. “Seated Woman” 




70. “Man With Raised Hands’* 

71. “Three Men” 

72. “Madonna and Child” 

73. “Man” 

74. “Standing Woman” 

75. “Seated Man With a Book” 

76. “Two Women” 

77. “Man Carrying a Woman” 

78. “Christ and Two Figures” 

79. “Three Figures” 


Of interest to many visitors to this exhibition will be the publication 
of Mestrovic’s recent work now being prepared by Syracuse University 
Press, and Mestrovic’s volume on Michelangelo soon to be published by 
W. W. Norton Company. 















